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reserved for them. If they were not at the
corner when their bus stopped, the bus would
wait for them. On the way to town they would
discuss the news and the outlook with the driver.
He made a faint link with the old coachmen
whom the railways had expelled from the roads
of England. He had their weather-beaten face,
their independence, their stolidity. At times
he was gruff, but he was seldom morose.
When he, in his turn, was expelled from the roads
of London, the public, which had taken him
for granted, began to miss him. It even got
sentimental about him, as it does about ordinary
things which have ceased to be, and attributed
to him many qualities which he did not possess.
One of these was wit. Older people began
to tell each other about the witty bus-drivers
they had known, and to recall examples of their
salt. Within my own experience I am unable
to confirm this ana. I was going about London
for twelve years before the horse-bus left the
streets, and was keeping my ears and eyes open,
and not once did I encounter a flash of wit.
Not once did I hear those drivers or conductors
say anything of original spirit. What I did hear,
and often, was constant echo of the latest music-
hall gag. I may have been merely unlucky, but I
believe that was all that anybody heard. A fair
specimen could be heard when a horse-bus
was passing one.of the early motor-buses which